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NEWSLETTER No.1 


Thank you for your subsciption to the Society; we are 
very glad to have your support. This first Newsletter is 
rather basic: we shall do better in the future. At present, 
all the administration devolves upon me, but I hope we shall 
soon become better organised. The Alexander Thomson Society, 
like any other amenity society, will depend upon volunteers 
and we need people who may be prepared. to. take «on. the 
administration of membership, the Organisation of activities 
and the publication of a newsletter as well as volunteers 
for the committee. 


At present, the Acting Committee consists of Dr James 
Macaulay, Mark Baines, Roger Emmerson, Mary Miers, Roger 
Guthrie, Joe, Lunardi». and..-«.Alexander Stoddart. Dr Sam 
McKinstry is [Acting] Hon. Treasurer and Veronica Wright has 
volunteered to take the minutes. Professor Andrew MacMillan 
is our [Acting] President and Lord Bute has agreed to be our 
Patron. We cannot, .of course, have a properly consituted 
committee until we have elections under a constitution, and 
a constitution needs to be approved by members, so we shall 


convene our first Annual General Meeting later in the year 
(probably in early October). 


Despite vile weather and competing attractions, the 
inaugural meeting in the St Vincent Street Church attracted 
some four hundred people and over two hundred members. 
Applications for membership continue to atrive, owing’ in 
particular to Jonathan Glancey's splendid coverage of 
Thomson in the Independent [why is it that London papers 
give more attention to one of Glasgow's, and Scotland's, 
greatest. artists. than Scottish. ones?]..We now have over 250 
members and I am confident of attracting more when we 


advertise in the newsletters of national architectural 
amenity societies. 


We need as many members as possible for there is much to 
do: several of Thomson's Surviving buildings are still not 
at all safe. The dilapidated tenement at 96-106 OTAGO STREET 
has been threatened with demolition and the outcome of a 
public inquiry is awaited. After the wicked and scandalous 
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destruction of Queen's Park Terrace a decade ago, I and 
others had assumed that everything surviving by Thomson is 
now safe. Clearly this is not the case. 


Other causes for concern include the dismal state of 
EGYPTIAN HALLS in Union Street and the alarming condition of 


the rational, elegant warehouses which are almost certainly 
by Thomson in BELL STREET and WATSON STREET. It is also 
depressing to learn that the corner building at 105 & 10/7 
WEST REGENT STREET and 120 & 122 WELLINGTON STREET is 
threatened with demolition owing to its structural 
condition. This dates from 1820-25 and 1847 but Thomson 
altered the building in c.1872, as the large pilastered 
doorways testify, and he had his office in No.122 Wellington 
Street. 


But a major case which may well require vociferous 
action by the Society is "HOLMWOOD" in Netherlee Road, 
Cathcart. This is Thomson's finest house; indeed, it is 
surely one of the finest 19th century houses of its type 
anywhere in Britain and a building best compared with the 
work of Schinkel in Potsdam. Its exquisite and ingenious 
interiors were carefully depicted by Thomson in the 1868 
book, Villa & Cottage Architecture, and they remain in good 
condition, while it would be comparatively easy to uncover 
and restore the original painted decoration. 


"Holmwood" is surely as important to Glasgow and to 
Scotland as, say, Mackintosh's Hill House. In an ideal world 
it would be restored and opened to the public [it is surely 
unjust that while the visitor to Glasgow can see inside six 
Mackintosh buildings, not a single Thomson interior is 
normally accessible to the public]; but we do not live in an 
ideal world. "Holmwood" is being sold by the Sisters of Our 
Lady of the Missions because the contiguous school they have 
run has closed. The worry is that the grounds may be 
developed with new housing, which will not only destroy the 
careful landscaping of the site but jeopardise the future of 
Thomson's domestic masterpiece. 


The Society intends to encourage a greater understanding 
of Thomson's work, and it is hoped that an exhibition can be 
mounted to show the whole range of his achievement. Many 
individuals know a great deal about Thomson and some have 
rescued examples of his work; such knowledge and research 
needs to be co-ordinated to do full justice to the man. We 
Shall therefore be glad to know about any pieces of 
FURNITURE or other objects designed by Alexander Thomson, of 
which there is certainly much more than generally 
appreciated. It is also desirable to have much _ better 
documentation of Thomson's lost buildings, so we shall be 


glad to know about any early [or recent] PHOTOGRAPHS which 
could be copied. 
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We also want to compile a comprehensive LIST of all 
Thomson's surviving buildings which will include a note of 
their. current state of repair. (Cor disrepair). We would 
therefore be very glad if members could send in reports on 
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attributed to him, but also buildings which were 
Subsequently carried out by his partner Turnbull and those 
which show Thomson's influence in their style. 


It is hoped that future Newsletters will contain full 
reports about particular Thomson buildings with which the 
Society becomes concerned. We shall also be glad to publish 
any discoveries or information about Thomson that members 
may wish to send in. The next Newsletter will contain 
information about the events and visits planned for the 
Autumn. But events, of course, need organisers, so I shall 
be glad to hear from anyone prepared to volunteer to lead a 
walk or arrange a tour. I shail also be relieved to hear 
from anyone willing to undertake $the ° chore of being 
Membership Secretary or willing to help with other tasks. 


To this Newsletter [I append extracts from the modern 
appreciations of Thomson. which were’ read” out ‘atthe 
inaugural meeting. These are, I think, important for they 
emphasise that Alexander 'Greek' Thomson was not just. a 
Glasgow hero [although he could not have flourished anywhere 
else] but an architect of international stature - a towering 
figure in the history of European architecture. That, after 
all, is why the Alexander Thomson Society has been founded. 


Gavin Stamp 
Acting Secretary, May 1991 
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"Sir Albert Richardson, in his epoch-making book on 
Monumental Classic Architecture, published in 1 914, wrote of 
Thomson's 'predilection for abstract form in its enthralling 
mystery and dramatic intensity, '! Notwithstanding his passion 
for the Greek and the Egyptian, it is these abstract 
qualities which mark Thomson out as an exceptional figure in 
nineteeenth century architecture, A feeling for the abstract 
comes and goes. It was Strong around 1800, with Ledoux in 
France, Friedrich Gilly in Prussia and Soane in England. Tn 
the ‘twenties and 'thirties it was Overwhelmed by the ney 
eclecticism and by mid-century it was dead. Except in 
Glasgow. Thomson picked it up in an odd way - mostly from 
the world of painting and, as he himself admitted, from John 
Martin in particular. Those apocalyptic scenes - The Fall of 
Babylon (1819), Belshazzar's Feast (1826) and Pandemonium 
(1841) - were furnished with buildings of the most powerful 
kind: vast cubie masses playing against each other 
interminable colonnades of gome unacknowledged order 





temples of inconceivable solemnity and exotic styles. Martin 
got something from Schinkel, something from Turner and 
something perhaps from J.M.Gandy. Thomson, a generation 
younger than Martin, took these apocalyptic forms and - what 
is so surprising - made them work. He raised two of his 


Glasgow churches on great cubic pedestais [just what Gilly 
did in his design for a monument to Frederick the Great, 
which Thomson can not, I think, have seen]. His terraces of 
housing have a three-dimensional sublimity which makes 
Nash's Regent's Park look poverty stricken. Even quite 
humble blocks of tenements are given a bizarre primitivism 
which makes them alive and interesting. His villas have a 
generous broad-eaved nobility foreign to most things of the 
kind in the ‘fifties and 'sixties. There is nothing like 
Thomson anywhere outside Glasgow. Edinburgh never caught the 
magic germ, neither did Aberdeen; and I cannot think of 
anything in Europe which is comparable. One has to cross the 
Atlantic and look at Frank Lloyd Wright's creations of 1900- 
1910 to find an equivalent handling of form. Compare, for 
instance, the interior of the [demolished] Queen's Park 
church in Glasgow with Wright's Unity Temple at Oak Park, 
Illinois, [1906], or his double villa at Langside with, say, 
Wright's William G.Fricke house, Oak Park [1902] and the 
other Wright houses of the period." 
- Sir John Summerson, London, 1991 





"I send herewith my strongest possible support for the 
relaunching of the best of all rough-and~tumble 
classicists." : 
- Dr Robin Middleton 
Columbia University, New York, 1991 


"Alexander Thomson built some remarkable groups of 
tenements, houses and shops. Yet it is in his designs for 
churches that his genius for urban composition is most 
evident. Models should be made, as a matter of extreme 
urgency, of the St George Free Church (a design of 1858), of 
the St Vincent Street United Presbyterian Church and of the 
Caledonia Road United Presbyterian Church, in such a way 
that these buildings - whether completed or not, whether 
surviving or demolished - may be seen from all sides, so 
that it may be appreciated how these buildings are 
articulated in their urban settings, in compositions which 
place the architect at a hundred leagues from Beaux-Arts 
conceptions and reveal him to be a contemporary and obvious 
companion in arms not only with Leon Krier but, first and 
foremost, of all those who belong in that great arc of 
thinkers and architects who link Camillo Sitte to every one 
of us who appreciates, and rejoices in, the picturesque 
qualities of urban settings in the most noble sense." 
~ Maurice Culot, Head of Archives at the Institut 
Francais d'Architecture, Paris, and President of the 
Architecture Foundation, Brussels, 1991 


“Thomson is the most important Scottish architect of the 
XIXth century. Not only a brilliant stylist and totally 
Original composer of architectural objects, but a man with a 
broad vision of an urban order; something which totally 


escaped Mackentosh's talented and myopic outbursts. His 
rigorous typological discipline, his sense of propriety and 


proportion put him well above the spiritual vulgarity and 
pompousness of his age." 
~- Leon Krier, 1990 


“Thomson is one of the few British architects at work in the 
nineteenth century whom one could cOmpare in stature with 
Schinkel and Klenze. He assembled his buildings three- 
dimensionally with a logic and consistency which are rare in 
Classical architecture of any period in Britain, though 
commoner in France. The parallels between Thomson, Schinkel 
and Klenze are not merely the obvious stylistic ones of the 
common use of trabeated forms with roots in Egyptian and 
Greek architecture, but the skills shown by all three 
architects in the creation of urban scenery, Just as 
Schinkel developed his understanding of urban topography 
through his paintings, so Thomson's response to the 
buildings represented in paintings by Turner and Martin was 
expressed in his contributions to the Glasgow scene. Indeed 
there are as yet unexplored parallels between his work in 
Glasgow and the development of Berlin by Schinkel's 
followers. Thomson's own belief in the importance of 
Schinkel is, of course, testified by his gift in 1863 of two 
volumes of Schinkel's Samnlung architectonische Entwurfe to 
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the Glasgow Architectural Society which he had founded in 
1848. This Society itself echoed the Berlin Architekten 
Verein which had been established in 1824 as one of the 
earliest associations of practising architects. 

Part of the strength and consistency of Thomson's work is 
related to his belief that the trabeated architecture of the 
ancient Near East was the fundamental principle from which 
we should never deviate, as both ancient Roman and Gothic 
architects had done. This consistent dedication to 
principle, again uncomnon “in a: British architect, recalls 
French theorists such "as Laugier and his celebrated 
obsession with the model of the primitive hut. Thomson's 
Surviving buildings are icons of rare .visual beauty and 
intellectual coherence which Should be preserved at all 
costs and in every particular." 

- Dr David Watkin 

Peterhouse, Cambridge, 1991, 


"The buildings of a ‘small number of architects exude pure 
architecture: a sense of refined and majestic magic, which 
Convey a clarity of purpose, and 4 precision of detail that 
8ives joy to both eye and intellect. Such are most of the 
buildings of Sir John Soane, possibly Sir Robert Taylor, Sir 
William Chambers, Colen Campbell, and _ the interiors of 
Robert Adam. A comparable response can be obtained from the 


buildings of William Playfair, some of those by Thomas 
Hamilton, Charles Rennie Mackintosh, and Gillespie, Kidd & 
Coia. Without any doubt at all, it is the response evoked by 
buildings designed by Alexander Greek Thomson. The 
architectural obsessiveness seems at odds with his known 
commercial instincts, and displays a genius only marginally 
short. of lunacy, ”’ 
- Charles McKean, Secretary & Treasurer of the Royal 
Incorporation of Architects in Scotland, 1991 


"I was delighted to hear you had taken up the cause of Greek 
Thomson. I have been fascinated by his work ever since I 
married into Glasgow. Mackintosh is all very well but he is 
a sort of aberration, the real glory of Glasgow is her 
classical architects. Thomson was the most exciting but 
others such as Stark, Burnet and Miller were better than 
most of their southern contemporaries..." 
- John Brandon-Jones, Architect, London, 1991 


Thomson "has always been a hero of mine, and disgracefully 
dealt with -. at: least .until recently -—, by. .the. City 
Fathers... Certainly you should found an A.T.Society - Put 
me down as a member..." 

~ Sir James Richards, London, 1991 


"I am delighted that you intend to establish a society: to 
protect and promote the work of Alexander 'Greek'! Thomson. 
Although a most distinguished, indeed distinctive, 
architect, he has suffered shameful neglect. Appraisal and 
admiration of his work is much overdue, I strongly support 
the project of forming a 'Greek' Thomson Society." 

- Andrew Faulds, M.P., 1991 


"Alexander Thomson was one of the most subtle and convincing 
eclectics of the nineteenth century who not only managed to 
be 'Greek' when it mattered, but 'Egyptian', 'Indian', 
‘Commercial’, Landustriad'!, ‘'Geometric', 'Ornamental' and 
‘Seriously Good'. The many references were always subdued 
within a crisp, block-like volume which was sculptural and 
looked permanent. Alas, not all of the architecture remains, 
but that which does has helped make Glasgow one of the great 
public realms of Europe, and a delightful City to Visit; 
Thomson, as a designer, was as good as Schinkel ...." 
~ Charles Jencks 
University of California, Los Angeles, 1991 


"I have always thought that Greek Thomson represented a 
moment in Scottish history when it could offer, for the 
first time, an architecture that had no peer in Europe." 

- John Harris, London, 1991 
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